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Whitman always avails himself of the poet's
privilege and magnifies himself. He magnifies others
in the .sumo ratio, he magnilies all things. "Mag-
nifying and applying conic 1," he says, "outbidding
at the start the old cautious hucksters." Indeed,
the character which speaks throughout "Leaves of
Grass" is raised to the highest degree of personal
exaltation. To it nothing is trivial, nothing is mean;
till is good, till is divine, The tiHiial distinctions dis-
appear, burned up, the poet nays, for religion's sake,
All the human attributes are heightened and en-
larged", sympathy as wide an the world; love that
balks at nothing; charily as embracing as the sky;
egotism like the force of gravity; religious fervor that;
consumes the coarsest fuels like stubble; spirituality
that finds God everywhere every hour of the day;
faith that welcomes death as cheerfully as life;
comradeship that would weld the nation into a fam-
ily of brothers; sexuality that makes prudes shudder;
poetic enthusiasm that scornfully dispenses with all
the usual adventitious aids; and in general a large-
ness, coarseness, and vehemence that are quite ap-
palling to the general reader. Lovers of poetry will
of necessity be very slow in adjusting their notions
to the standards of " Leaves of Grass," It is a sur-
vey of life and of the world from the cosmic rather
than from the conventional standpoint, It car-more
